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More Than 
A Rake’s 
Progress 



JFK 

Reckless Youth. 

By Nigel Hamilton 
niustrated. 89S pp N«w York: 
Random House. S30. 



By Roger Morris 



T here ha< nev«r been • potiUcaJ 
love affair quite like U ~ the 
brief. Intense ronuince of a gen- 
eration with a stylish, handsome 
young President named John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. Promising to be epic in 
li^ the passion would only grow with 
the classic tragedy of assassination and 
martyrdom in November 1W3, leaving 
the survivors prone to both public myth 
and private wistfuineae about what was 
and what might have been. 

For more than a decade historians 
and popularizers alike have been slowly 
peeling away, layer by layer, the long 
encrusted, often deliberately created 
Iconography surrounding that extraor- 
dinary love and loss. It seemed inevita- 
ble, therefore, that we would eventually 
have Nigel Hamilton’s ”JFK: Reckleu 
Youth,** the gripping first volume otf an 
ambitious fuil-scaic life of John F. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Hamilton, the British scholar who 
Is the official chronicler of Field Mar- 
shal Bernard Montgomery, has been 
undatmted, almost jaunty, in entering 
the relativeiy unfamiliar American ter- 
rain for an unauthorized Kennedy biog- 
raphy. even if important elements of 
ConXtnued on page JS 



Roger Morris, who served on the 
While House Natioaal Security Council 
staff under both Lyndon Johnson and 
Richard Nixon, la the author of **Rlch- 
ard Milhous Nixon: The Rise of an 
American Politician.” 




John F. K«nn«<y as a Navy lieutenant during World War it. 



In War, Many Are Responsible, Some Are Guilty 



Japanese atrocities in World 
War II were as bad as we 
said they were; now even 
theyadmtit. 13 



From the life of a cell to the 
atomic bomb, all things con- 
nect in the wars of the 20th 
century. 14 



Doing justice at the Nurem- 
berg trials was far from 
easy; nevertheless, it was 
done. 15 






More Than a Rake’s Progress 



Xa a vibrant new classic, 
America’s greatest writer 
on food — the author of 
The Art of Eating— talks 
about the experiences 
that shaped her earliest 
appetites. From girlhood 
through first marriage, 
here is a rich, ri ccral 
remembrance atxMitthe 
deepest hungers of heart 
and body. 

*Ooe of the great writers 
this country has produced 
in thb century.* 

r<arS 7)h law 

“She b to literary prose 
what Sr Lanre^ Ofivier 
is to acrh^ and Wilfie Mays 
Btobasefa^” 



At bookstores 



■ PAMHhON 



ConUniMd from pogt I 

this volume, covering only the years 1917-46. 
involve British policy on the eve of World 
War IL There will be qmbbUng about Mr 
Hamilton's handling at Boston politics, and 
about his use of a st}de oftei less dignified 
than the subject — “all was not well in the 
state of Demnark,” "H opened another can of 
worms." This sometimes .epetitlve, simpUs> 
tic. breathless narrativ - xik? have benefit- 
ad from additional eiitir while excursions ■ 
into psychology seen; * for more of the 
historiu's detacImK A . Junigh claiming 

more than 2.000 1* ««f ..ws, Mr. Hamiltcm 
I be depsndenr 3 surprisingly few 
sources and perv ec*Ses (or slgidficant 
evesus and periods. 

Yet none of this should obscure the funda- 
mental importance or fascination of this 
book. Mr. Hamilton has mined remarkable 
new sources, rangii^ from hundreds of per- 
sonal letters to extensive F.B.L Dies; he has 
also drawn creatively on materials earlier 
authors possessed but used only in part or 
not at alL By the very detail and depth of the 
revelations, the flashes of brillianoe and coi»- 
sistency of Insight, *JFK: Reckless Youth" 
easily takes its place beside the best of re- 
cent Presidential portraits. Inclnding Geof- 
frey Ward's Franklin Rfxxevelt, Robert 
Caro’s Lyndon Jahnson and the similar, less 
«el>-known trtumjA of British acbolarahip. 
Piers Brendan's Dwight Eisenhower. In the 
process, Mr. Hamilton e nter s Into an ex- 
traonilnary literary intimacy with the young 
man wtwi was to be the most haunting Presi- 
dent at recent times. By turns poignant and 
horrifying, but ahrays awe-inspiring, the 
first votmne gives us back a lost history, and 
provides JJ'JL himself with an almost (a- 
mtl ial cnmpsssion be never really had in 
Amertca'a m oat bunqua luuySerc*^^ 

[■T la. as we have glimpsed in prevhnis 
■ books and documentaries, a graiul story 
H — though Just bow rich and textured, how 

H tortuous and disturbing. Mr. Ham ilto n 
reveals In many ways for the first tim e. The 
tentng geneah^ if all here: an affecting 
portrait of Jack's matemai grandfather, 
John Ftezgermld, later to be the legendary 
Bosun mayor and congressman Hooey Fttz, 
lovingly washing and dressing his orphaned 
baby sisters and brothers; an equally reveal- 
ing picture of a less tender politico, the state 
representative and ward boss Patrick J. 
Kennedy. Jack's paternal grandfather. When 
thalr children — prim, psychologically stunt- 
ed Rose Fitxgerald and "big. brash and in- 
sensitive" Joe Kennedy — met in Old Or- 
chard BMch, Maine, in 1906, it was the begin- 
ning of a troubled courtship that grew into a 
singular political tminn azxi a singularly di- 
sastrous marriage. 

By the rime John Fitzgerald Kennedy was 
bom in May 1917, the sickly second child of 
what would be a brood of nine, his parents 
were trapped in an already loveless, mutual- 
ly tyrannical relationship. Joe Kennedy's 
phllanderizig was about to become as Infa- 
mous as his draft avokfamce and business 
f nrfeie In World War L or as notorious as 
whai Mr. Hamilton calls (he "financial lar- 
ceny on a vast and unseen scaled that pro- 
duced the family fortune tn the stock ouu'ket 
of the earty I920*s. 

While Joe moved on to Bollywood, literally 
and figuratively to rape the actress Gloria 
Swanson and cheat others. Rose retreated to 
a "groDide toilatte.” trips abroad and a sterile, 
distanced **managemcnt" of the ofispring of 
periodic obligatory sex with her largely ab- 
sent husband. The result, Mr. BamOian docu- 
meota convincingly, was ai 




The young John F. Kennady with his fathar, 
Josaph P. Kannady. 

wasteland" in which the young Jack grew up 
nothing less than an abused child. IH again 
■iwt n pitn with vague, often undiagnosed 
maladies, be took refuge as the family "book- 
worm," witty, bright but earless, seemingly 
outgoing yet deeply self-protective, in stud- 
ied revoU against a mother's vacuity and a 
father's oppressioa Scarcely a hundred 
pages Into "JFK: Reckless Youth." there is 



Usually a phlegmatic narrator. Mr. Hamil- 
ton seems overcome on occasion by the 
sheer seediness and "almost psychotic dra- 
ma" of these Instantly decadent parvenus, 
the "dotty mother" and the lecherous father 
who "could not resist the temptation to ma- 
nipulate bis own emotionally deprived chll- 
di^'* now shouting exhortations to win and 
exceU now pinching or caressing young girls 
who visited the house or spreading out porno- 
graphic magazines on the bed to greet the 
frail second son retumii^ home from prep 
school 

A 10 a "grueling adolescence." Jack 
Kennedy found ids own tortured sex- 
uality. At the exclusive, stilted, hyp- 
ocritical boarding school CJioate, a 
kind of institutional variation of his family 
life, he remained a clever but acadonlcally 
mediocre, contemptuous student Slovenly 
and mischievous, he cultivated through hb 
good looks the likabloiess and easy indul- 
gence that would win him a succession of less 
imaginative, leas attractive male friends, 
and later would enable him to seduce a 
virtually endless train ai willing young wom- 
en. Together with his lifelong intimate K. 
LeMoyne BiDings, whose letters from Ken- 
nedy form a documentary treasure trove for 
this bio graphy , the 17-year-old future Presi- 
dent lost his virginity tn a Harlem whore- 
house. and then tn a panic sought out medi- 
cinea, creams and eventually a doctor to 
"clean out" the imagined infection. It was, in 
every way. only the beginning of an obses- 
sion that would far surpass even his father's 
sexual debauchery. 

Sent after Choate to an indifferent stay at 
the London School of Economica. Jack re- 



to endure another round of painfid. Isolating 



The Tension at Abbotsford Road 



Jack ... thought about why his moth- 
er was not there much of the time 
Rose's oxuiouncemeat that she was de- 
parting on another six-week vacation 
with her sister. Agnes, earned the 5- 
year-old*s memorable rebuke: “Gee, 
you’re a great mother to go away and 
leave your children an alone! " 

When not engaged tn fisticuffs with 
his older brother. Jack turned more and 
more to books. Though he’d survived his 
bout with scarlet fever, he remained 
fralL skinny, and subject to almost con- 
tinual illnesses. Acconllng to Rose, It 
was his enforced Incarceration that 
caused him to learn U) read. ... "The 
fact that be was so often sick in bed or 
CQOvalescing in the house and needed 
entertainment." she reflected, “only en- 
couraged what I think was already a 
strong natural bent" 

The bent, however, was far from natu- 
ral a solitary escape from often unbear- 
able domestic tension between his par- 
ents when home, as well as solace when 
they were not Books certainly fueled a 
gnming curiosity, however, about the 
world beyond his Brookline vexxnda. 
"Before be ever went to school" Joe 
Kennedy lamr recalled. Jack was ask- 
ing schooilike questions. "I remember 
when he was a little tritof ashaver try- 
ing to find out where (he Canary Islands 
were because he had read something 



about them in a Billy Whiskers book. 

Me. I had never beard of the Canary Is- 
lands at the time." 

Rose had heard of the Canary Islands, 
but not tbe Sandwich Islands. "I coiv 
fessed I didn't know but said rd find out 
as I did. and then showed him tn the at- 
las.” she later recalled. Tbe Billy Wbls- 
kers book, however. Rose *%rouldn*t 
have allowed tn the house except that 
my mother had given it to him. It 
seemed to me very, very poorty Illus- 
trated. with the pictures in bra^ flam- 
boyant colors." 

Brashness and flamboyance were 
anathema to the Ice Maiden of Abbots- 
ford Road. Apart from hating the met- 
tkuj of sex. she recoiled from plays and 
novels that portrayed 'Twverty. dirt and 
sloth," as she put iL Her own taste in 
books remained as secondhand as the 
reproduction paintings with which she 
covered the walls of her home. For little 
Jack she permitted only volumes “from 
the P.T.A.- and library-approved lists " 
Like the films that would later be shown 
la the house, all had u> be vetted, 
screened and approved by others before 
the childres were allowed to be exposed 
to them. ... "Naturally, anything shown 
to our young audience was recommend- 
ed or checked by someone In advance as 
being suitable for family viewing" 

From ’"JFK: RecMeM Youth.” 




bosptUUzations, even a mistaken tliagnosis of terminal 
leukemia. Re survived it all, Mr. Hamilton explains, 
with an insouciance that bixaime both charm and 
strength, and In the mld-]03O*s Jack's world of suntans, 
sailing races, society parties and sex went on, with no 
apparent intruxlan by Depression America. Meanwhile, 
Joe Kennedy went on ceaselessly Jockeying, bribing 
and maneuvering for power in the Roosevelt A d m i n ls* 
iraiioo his money helped create. 

As a studem at Harvard from 1936 to 1940, Jack 
slowly began to awaken IntellecniaUy. An unoriginal 
but earnest freshman essay on the Frew* Renaissance 
leader Francis I eerily and self<onsclauily foreshad- 
owed some of Jack's own profligacy, ambition and 
capacity. As a poUtical-sciencc major, be later applied 
himself diligently to courses In comparative politics 
and international affairs, doing at one point a conscien- 
tious field study of a congressman's office. 

At the same time, however, he seemed to shed none 
at the shallowness of his frozen youth. There was 
a ritual European tour and spree. But after Joe Kenne- 
dy's carefully manipulated appointment as United 
Sutes Ambassador to Britain In January 1938 the 
young hedonist also acted, when well enough, as occa- 
sional and avid assistant in his father's seamy double 
game of appeasing Hitler In Europe while grandiosely 
and quixotically ploctlng to replace Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. HamUton tells as never before the tale of 
Jack's embroilment in that authentic scandal of Ameri- 
can diplomatic history — including his scabrous un- 
signed editorial In The Harvard Crimson parroting his 
father in assuming an Allied defeat and proposing the 
tribute of colonies and the surrender of Eastern Europe 
to buy off RlUer. It was an article that ml^t w^ have 
cost Jack Kennedy his later political career had Us 
author been identified. 

ET Mr. Hamilton also stresses Jack's tentative 
^ steps toward political and Intellectual Inde- 
pendence from a corrupt, imperious father — 
letters with a questioning tone. Harvard papers 
on class politics that at toast hinted by 1939-40 that 
“Jack's sympathies were shifting away from those of 
his father.** 

That emandpaCion was to be a lifetime struggle. In 
some ways never fully 

whose shadow he grow up. and in whom resided 'the 
father's innate bigotry and shallowness as well as Joe 
Kennedy's longer-term political megalomaziia. Joe Jr. 
was “incapable of writing articulately or arrestingly.“ 
Mr. Hamilton observes. "He was snide, bullying, short- 
tempered. standofnsh. aggressive with girls. Insincere 
In his affairs and slavishly anxious to do his father's 
bidding.” Whatever their similarities, ahe difference 

between the two Kennedy heirs — as emphasized by the 

second son's mind, grace and relative imperturbabllliy 
— made Jack the far more honorable bearer of the 
family poUtical standard. ^ 

As it was. Jack's mediocre senior honors theag m 
B ritain's attempted accommodatioa with Hitler — 
written after war began In Europe and with sources 
gathered largely by courtesy of Joe Kennedy's London 
Embassy and the official diplomatic pouch — would be 
converted into a 1940 best seller with the aid and advice 

of Arthur Krock. a Journalist wtth The New York Tunes 

who was a longtime intimate of and de facto publicist 
for Joe Kennedy. Additional help came from Henry 
Luce, the publisher of Time magazine, whose wife, 
Clare Boothe Luce, had probably been one of Joe Sr.'s 
many conquests. For a world aghast at the Nazi blitz- 
krieg in Che summer of 1940, “Why England Slept” 
discreetly softened or excised entirely portions of the 
^ Harvard senior's original defense of appeasement 

For Jack Kennedy, hawever, the essential point erf 
the episode hs had Just studied and seen In jmrt first- 
hand went beyond London's (and his father's) savagely 
discredited dipiomacy. From the fateful descent to- 
^*^td war in the 1930^1 he drew a bleak moral about tt*j> 
intrinsic limits of policy in democratic w>rtorijxi 

Britain's military weakness, the Infmmoug Munich 
sgreement that'grew out otic, the appeasement strait- 
^A^£^acyaltogetfaer, be declared, were not the fault of poUti- 
.^^^«iana or reglmea. but rather were “due to the slownen 
iT the convwalon of the British puhUc in general” to6ft' ' 

sacrinciBlttatiopM prISparMlness. In the tumult of ela$'4 

ioral pOiltics, Whera careers were crushed in the senii^ 
Ice of unpopular cause% poUtlca] leadership, be co^ 

' *r. 



eluded, ultimately had no choice but to follow. 

'Toothing else Jack would write In his life would so 
speak the man.” Mr. Hamilton observes, praising the 
comments on leadership as the sort of *nmsparing 
realism” that would be the hallmark of a 
Kennedy Presidency. Nothing else, too, be might have 
added, would separate so cynically and expediently 
John F. Kennedy the President from the many be 
inspired to a concept of public service as leading rather 
than following. 

AH but crippled by an unrelieved back Injury, 
plagued by chronic stomach and bowel afllictians. new- 
ly racked by voiereal disease, the 23-year-old Jack 
paused at Stanford for a time after Harvard. He was 
drafted, rejected because of his ailments, and finally 
secured through his father's influence a direct commis- 
rion as am officer in naval intelligence. 

While In the Navy, and under Government surveil- 
tance, he carried on a torrid affair with Inga Arvad, a 
beautiful Danish Journalist whom a crudely bungling 
F.B.L sui^iected (with no real evidence, the book makes 
plam) of being a Nazi spy. The vitaL sensuous Inga, Mr. 
Hamilton judges from myriad letters, telephooe tran- 
scripu and testimony, was *nbe greatest love of Jack's 
life,'* yet a passion J.F.K. himself would eventually 



HamUton ends the rirsC*or,tirWisif&pdled to be three 
volumes. He relates in great detail the marveknifrStory 
of Jack's successful 1M6 run for Congress in Boston. 
Replete with graft and manipulations that would have 
made old Honey FUz and Pal Kennedy blush.' with 
recreational sex on top <rf the rented desks at campaign 
headquarters, even with a midcampaign vacation in 
HoUywood for affairi with actresses and Ice skaters. It 
was J.F.IC's poUtical debut, a portent of the fame to 
come 

The biographer leaves us in that November 46 
years ago, promising an “even more extraordinary 
poUUcal career about to begin.** The reader knows how 
it aU ends, of course, but one can only imagine what the 
comparable revelations wiU be between this volume 
and the account of that blinding moment in front of the 
Texas School Book Depository In Dallas 29 years ago to 
the day. 

T here are m UUs first volume so many moments 
when we can glimpse in the boy and young man, 
even In his shameless rake's progress, some of 
the undeniable gifts of the later poUtical hero. 
But after Mr. Hamilton, it wUl never be enough merely 
to Justify John F. Kenney by the InspiradonaL some- 




JohnF. Kennedy at a birthday party for his sister Eunice-in London, I93S, 
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• deride, in the face of his father's disapproval, as “just 
something I picked up on the road.” 

Mr. HamUton is at his historian's best in the 
miUiary and poUUcaJ episode of FT 109. Jack’s wartime 
Jierolsm in the South Pacific that became. typicaUy. 
such a mixture of reality, confection and exploitation. 
The book's reconstruction of the fateful prelude to 
action and Us gritty evocation of battle's authentic 
pathos and caprice, the nobiUty and bravery amid “the 
chaos, cowardice and confusion,” are all masterly. 

After the war Jack returned to a country In which 
famUy influence was stUl powerful, despite Joe Kenne- 
dy's exile frotu government after his pre-Pearl HArbor 
resignation as Ambassador, and where the senseless, 
slmost suiddaL death of Joe Jr. while on a bombing 
miasioa, trying pathetlcaUy to become his father's hero 
as well, had l^ the second aoo the pniiii^nl heir 
aj^iarcnL 

It is in the immediate sequel to that death that Mr 
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Mr Hamilton poses the 
most anguishing questions 
about style substance, 
f money and povv&, pt^onal 
' ’ and DubUc Ht f pc : '■' i ^ ■ 
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times great events of a- Presidency, or even by the 
comparative frailties of his rivals. (“Do you realize the 
responsibility I carry?” he used to say In a favorite line. 
•Tm the only person standing between Nixon and the 
White House.”) 

What price did we pay for the deeper flaws and 
scars of which the sexual and sexist pathology was only 
a manifestation? What of Kenned/s ruthless, often 
demagogic run at the Republicans in the 1950's from the 
right. Uie electoral fraud, the White House liaisons with 
organized crime? 

It was sifld df John F. Kennedy's ultinuite populari- 
ty and martyrdom that we could never again aUow 
ourselves JBuch identiflcatlon. such investment in a 
poUtlclan. Perhaps. History in, any has^jjince 
spared us the temptation. 

But Nigel HamUton's "JFK: Reckless Youth” re- 
mains far more than a disUlusloning dossier on the first 
lost love. Again and again in this unsparing if not 
always unsencimentaJ saga, be refuses to turn away 
from the sheer paradox and ambiguity of the man — 1 

the vltaUcy and weakness, energy and indoleace. narcis- 
sism and self-deprecation, charm and curios- 

ity and obUviousoess, loyaJty and crudey’ intimacy and 
detachment, imetli|^nce and Ignorance engagement 
and complacency, courage and cravenness. 

■fhls rich -biography poses, unspoken,- the most 
a » 8«^< h i n g and ancient quditiona of elective politics — 
questions abom character, 'periMoklity, style, suh-. 
stance, inmiey and power, personal and public virtue, 
and, not least,.lnq;>i]tatian and example. Inihe end it b a 
b^- not ontyjab^ Aren|ii1cahle youag\^crfm F. KM*- 
nedy, but alsd about American.aeniocracy's own s^ 
reckless age. ^ 
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